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A Painting by 
ADOLPHE MONTICELLI 


HE MUSEUM S collection of nineteenth century painting has recently 
been enriched by the addition of a fine Féte Champétre' by Adolphe 
Monticelli. The acquisition of this painting, a generous gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. David T. Babcock, is a direct result of an American interest in the artist 
dating back to the turn of the century. While the French only recently began 
toacknowledge his importance, collectors in Scotland, England and the United 
States were avidly acquiring his work even during his lifetime. In January, 1889 
Vincent Van Gogh, whose letters are so full of information about Monticelli, 
wrote to his brother Theo, “...ifoour Monticelli bunch of flowers is worth 500 
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francs to a collector, and it is, then I dare swear to you that my sunflowers ar 
worth 500 francs, too, to one of these Scotchmen or Americans.”? Mr. R.C 
Vose of Boston pioneered the artist in this country‘and the Los Angeles pictur 
is among the many which have passed through his hands. He recommended it 
to his wife for her own collection. 

In 1890, after Monticelli’s work had been favorably received in an exhibi- 
tion in Glasgow (1889), the Journal des Débats in Paris pointed out that the Scots 
seemed to have a habit of adopting artists who were considered wholly un- 
worthy in their own country, referring to “.../e capricieux et bizarre Monticelli 
a peine connu ici...’s[...the capricious and bizarre Monticelli, scarcely known 
here...|. There are many legends surrounding his life. He certainly was an 
eccentric, but the radical nature of his style, the main source of the general 
disparagement, was not due to mere eccentricity. His training was typical 
enough. Attending the Lycée at Marseilles, he neglected his studies for draw- 
ing until, at last, he was allowed to enter the local drawing school. In 1843 he 
entered the atelier of Augustin Aubert, director of the Ecole de Dessin. At the 
age of 23 he began a two year stay in Paris where he studied under Delaroche. 
His early paintings depicting the life surrounding Empress Eugenie reflect a 
strong adherence to tradition. As a nineteenth century court painter he looked 
to his eighteenth century predecessors for inspiration. Later, the influence of 
Diaz, whom he knew and admired, was an important factor in his development, 
and the art of Delacroix was the basis of his mature style. 

Although Monticelli painted many brilliant landscapes and still lifes, he 
never abandoned the féte champétre or the garden scene, harking back to the 
eighteenth century. He seemed to be driven by a nostalgia for an age of elegance 
long past. In the Los Angeles picture (Fig. 1) elegant ladies delicately poised in 
a garden give their bemused attention to a cherub-like infant who seems to be 
offering a bowl to the two graceful spaniels. The seemingly brutal means which 
the artist has used might, at first glance, tend to deny the delicacy of the subject, 
but, here again, the force of tradition asserts itself. He believed that he was fol- 
lowing the methods of the Venetians and he claimed to know all their secrets. 


This explains to a great extent the rich surface of the picture. The basic pattern | 


of chiaroscuro which structures the composition is one of the first things to 
strike the eye and it was the first consideration in the painting process. A white 
pigment has been brushed directly onto the panel to pick out areas of light in 
the glowing red darkness of the wood, which functions in the final state of the 
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painting exactly as the toned canvas functions for the Venetians. The color is 
worked over and into this grisaille pattern in various ways, and the substance 


of the pigment varies froma rather thick, opaque impasto to a translucent liquid 
glaze. The legend of Monticelli includes reports that he applied paint with the 
knife, the sponge, the tube, his thumb or anything else within reach during the 
frenzy of creativity. The surface of this painting, however, does not indicate 
the use of any instrument except the brush. The heavy impasto has been mod- 
ded with a short stiff bristle, while the delicate, liquid character of the strokes 
in such details as the man’s cap or the right sleeve of the central lady (Fig. 2) 
could be produced only with the soft spring of a small sable. This great variety 
of surface would, of course, demand a very versatile medium such as varnish 
or resin. Charles Faure, who sat to Monticelli for his portrait in 1874, says, 
“Il emploie les couleurs pures ou mélangées avec du vernis,—jamais d’huile ni d’es- 
sence;—j’ai examiné son vernis, il est épais, légerement jaune et je crois que c'est du 
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vernis a voiture.” [He uses the colors pure or mixed with varnish,—never oi] 
or essence;—I examined his varnish; it was thick, slightly yellow and I believe 
that it is coach varnish. ] 

Fortunately, Faure kept careful notes of his sittings, enabling us to follow 
the artist step by step through the work in progress and the technique which he 
describes is essentially that of the Los Angeles painting. The first session began 
after they had obtained a Louis XIII chest and one of its doors was selected asa 
support for the portrait. When two hours had passed Faure was allowed to look 
at the work: “...il était couvert d’une grisaille modelant déja la figure, les parties 
lumineuses dans les blancs pure, les ombres rechauffées avec des bruns et le bois lui- 
méme intervenant dans le dessin du bonnet. La pate était généreuse , vibrante de petites 
touches transparentes dans les chairs, solide dans le vétement et le fond.’ |... it was 
covered with a grisaille already modeling the face, the lighted parts in pure 
whites, the shadows warmed with browns and the wood itself breaking 
through in the drawing of the cap. The paint was generous, vibrant with small 
transparent touches in the flesh, opaque in the clothing and the background.] 
At the second sitting he noted, “*...il a commencé a peindre avec des tons colorés, en 
pleine pate sur la orisaille encore Siti” 7[...he began to paint with eolenil 
tones in impasto on the still fresh grisaille. | 

In the Féte Champétre it is re adily apparent that the artist’s handling of color 
is one of the most modern aspects of his art, and that he fully understood Dela- 
croix’s use of complementaries. The two basic colors are an emerald that wa- 
vers between green and blue and an orange that swings toward yellow or red. 
The remarkable thing about the picture is that no one color is allowed to exist 

very far from its complement. The coat of the man in the center is striped in 
green and the deep red of the walnut panel and this juxtaposition is repeated in 
the green foliage above. The body of the dark spaniel (Fig.3) is expressed almost 
entirely in the natural color of the wood, touched with a slight green hatching. 
The general orange shape of the central figure is almost surrounded by passages 
of the blue-green or emerald, and above the deep blue of her hat loom the or- 
ange face and plumed hat of the man behind her. At left and right the drapery 
of the costumes descends in alternate passages of emerald and red orange. The 
result of this careful calculation is that in every stroke, the intensity of the color 
is in effect doubled. 


rs 


Paintings such as this presented to the public even before the Impressionists 
had begun their experiments were bound to cause confusion. But it was inevi- 
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FIG. 4. Féte 
Champétre, 
detail 


table that succeeding artists, struggling with the problems of paint and color, 
would appreciate them. They were for Van Gogh the standard of quality, and 
inhis letters he says, not once, but many times, that he is only continuing Mon- 
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ticelli’s work. Always anxious to defend the artist against the rumors concern. 
ing his strange behavior, he wrote to Theo, “Monticelli, the logical colorist 
able to pursue the most complicated calculations, subdivided according to the 
scales of tones that he was balancing, certainly strained his brain at this work, 
just as Delacroix did, and Richard Wagner.”’* While struggling with the Sower, 
which he was painting ina “cmultancous contrast’ of yellow and violet, he 
wrote from Arles, “But try it, and you tumble into a regular metaphysical phi- 
losophy of color a la Monticelli, a mess that is damnably difficult to get out 
of with honor.’ 

The mention of metaphysics is not inappropriate here, for Monticelli, like 
Delacroix, could create with his logical color a world of phantasy. The Los An- 
geles Féte Cham pétre is in this sense a Romantic painting. It is an image conceived 
entirely i in the artist’s mind and given form more by intuition ideas by reason, 
He presents a dream world, and the v ague, half real quality of this w orld i is re- 
flected in his technique ina very direct way. Just as he left his subject unrealized 
in the strict sense of the word, he also left the surface of his painting unrealized 
by academic standards. His vital, glancing brush stroke only approximates the 
delicate forms of the ladies who seem about to melt into the atmosphere, and 
logic is submerged within the glittering impasto and the glowing complemen- 
taries which convey the luxury of the scene. It is as though he had smashed the 
crystal ball of his imagination and looked at the world through the rainbow 
bright fragments. Rational color explodes into poetry. 


LARRY CURRY 


NOTES 





' Féte Champétre, about 1870. 

Oilon panel, 1734 x 25 inches. 

Signed: lower right, “Monticelli”. 

Provenance: Dr. Augier(Raoul Gineste), Paris; Bern- 
heim Jeune et Cie; Thomas Wallis and Son, London; 
Mr. R. C. Vose, Boston; David T. Babcock, Pasadena. 

Exhibited:“*Adolphe Monticelli’, Vose Galleries, Bos- 
ton, 1921, Cat. no. 2 (re produced). 

Reproduced: International Studio, Vol. 76, November, 
1922, p. 95 (color); Gustave Coquiot, Monticelli, Paris, 
1925, opp. p. 88 (as Dames et Chiens); G. Arnand D’Ag- 
nel et E. Isnard, Monticelli, Sa Vie et Son Oeuvre, Paris 
1926, pl. xxt, 2; L’ Art et les Artistes, Vol. 27, December, 
1933, p. 90 (as L’Offrande). 


2 The Complete Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, New York, 
1958, Vol. III, p. 126, letter $73. 

3Quoted by Roger Lhombreaud in “Monticelli et la 
Grande-Bretagne / un article d’ Arthur Symons paru il 
y a Cinquante Ans,” Revue des Arts, Vol. 3, December, 
1953, p. 224. 

+Charles Faure, Monticelli, Paris, (1909), p. 13. 

SIbid., p. 14. 

° Tbid., p. 13. 

7 Ibid. 

‘The Complete Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, Vol. Il,p 
606, letter 507. 

9Ibid., p. $97, letter 503. 
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An Indo-Portuguese 
Chair “Of the True 
Black Blood” 
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ORACE WALPOLE in 1763 rode to an auction at Great Stoughton, 

near Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire,where for £45 he acquired eight- 

een old ebony chairs and two tables which had belonged to Lady 
Conyers."‘I believe Iam the first man that ever went sixty miles to an auction,” 
he wrote to his friend George Montagu. “As I came for ebony, I have been up 
to my chin in ebony; there is literally nothing but ebony in the house. ... There 
are two tables and eighteen chairs, all made by the Hallet of two hundred years 
ago. These I intend to have for mind [mine], the auction does not begin till 
Thursday. There are more plebian [sic] chairs of the same materials, but I have 
left commission for only the true black blood.” 
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carved ebony and 
cane-seated side 
chair. India, 
second half of the 
17th century. Gift 
of J. Edward Eberle 
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Walpole’s chairs, of course, had not been made “two hundred years ago’ 
but nearer a hundred, being a sort produced in seventeenth century India after 
European models. But it was not as antiques that they interested him; he sought 
curiosities, and only admired antique furniture (as he said) for its “uncouth and 
whimsical forms, ’ not from historical or antiquarian considerations. Ifat Straw. 
berry Hill he achieved somewhat the noble Gothick “gloomth of abbeys and 
cathedrals,” the imitation was accomplished with a use of new materials mote 
than old ones.? 

However, as James Lees-Milne observes,} “To estimate our seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century ancestors’ precise response to and judgment of aesthe. 
tics and the arts is often a difficult and hazardous undertaking. The more we 
read their impressions in journals and memoirs the more bewildering, arbitrary 
and whimsical do they seem....Samuel Pepys who may be said to represent the 
man-in-the-street’s point of view and who visited Swakeley’s in 1665 was far 
more taken with his host’s relic of a dried blackamoor boy in a box than with 
‘the window cases, door cases and chimneys of all the house’ in marble.” 

Walpole from the 1750s had been busily “gothicizing” Strawberry Hill, 
the house at Twickenham which he acquired in 1747 and which he recorded in 
the Description of Strawberry Hill (1784).4 The baroque taste of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century had now fallen from favor; Walpole him- 
self, writing of Chatsworth in 1760, called the painted rooms most sumptuous 
“but it did not please: the heathen gods, goddesses, Christian virtues, and alle- 
goric gentle folks are crowded into every room as if Mrs. Holman had been in 


heaven and invited everybody she saw.’’s And the neo-classic world of Robert } 


Adam was not yet created, nor would receive universal acceptance at once; 
“Adam, our most admired, is all gingerbread, filigraine and fan-painting,” 
wrote Walpole,® while the architect Sir William Chambers in speaking of 
Adam’s modeled plasterwork deplored “‘the trifling gaudy ceilings now in 
fashion, which, composed as they are of little rounds, squares, hexagons and 
ovals, excite no other idea than that of a dessert upon the plates of which are 
dished out bad copies of indifferent antiques.’ Walpole meanwhile went his in- 
dependent way, assembling at “that little plaything house Strawberry Hill” an 
extraordinary collection of odds and ends, of curiosities. The ebony furniture 
was exactly what he wanted. 


One of his chairs from Great Stoughton is pictured here (Fig. 3) after a 


drawing in Henry Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient Furniture Drawn from Existing 
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Authorities (1836) with plates by Shaw, text by Sir Samuel Rush Ga 
Meyrick (1783-1848), a distinguished antiquarian. Its caption: =—_— 
“An Ebony Chair formerly belonging to Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill / 
Now in the possession of Mr. Webb, Old Bond Street” is puzzling, for the year 
was 1836, and the great sale of furnishings from Strawberry Hill would not 
occur until 1842. How had the dealer Webb already come by this chair? 

At any rate, variously described as “‘splendid solid ebony,” or as “solid eb- 
ony of the Elizabethan period,” a total of 26 chairs and three tables appeared 
in the auction catalogue of 1842,—seven chairs and a table coming from the 
Holbein Chamber, eight single chairs and an armchair from the Great North 
Bedchamber. 

Where are these now? Writing in 1955, the late R. W. Symonds said: 
“About twenty-five years ago, the author saw in an antique shop in the King’s 
Road, Chelsea, six or eight carved ebony chairs which, he was told, once be- 
longed to Horace Walpole. They were the same type of chair as fig. 9’? (Fig. 3 


BIG. 2, 
Detail, back of the 


Museum’s chair 
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here). Simuar chairs, as James Melton says in Apollo, are “not uncommonl; 
found in English country houses, and because this is usually in the bigger ong 
it may be inferred that w hen they were first purchased they must have been 
expensive. 

Cotehele House, in Cornwall, provides examples. In the drawing room of 
this great Tudor house is still a suite of “Twelve beautiful Ebony chairs and 
sofa’’ which appeared in a view of the room lithographed about 1840 by Nich- 
olas Condy. * Besides these, “A highly ornamental seat now at Cotele in Com. 
wall” (the “sofa” of the above - had been engraved by Thomas Frederick 
Huntin his long-named Exemplars of Tudor Architecture ; with Illustrative Details, 
Selected from Ancient Edifices, and Observations of Furniture of the Period, published 
1830.’ The Cotehele armchair shows bird finials to the backposts, and in every 
other respect matches our Walpole chair, except for the want ofa scrolled crest- 
ing, which possibly it never had. The settee is of quite similar though bolder 
style, with spindled back in three stages. 

Including this settee amongst his examples of Tudor architecture and fur- 
nishings, Hunt made the same error as Walpole, who had assigned his ebony 
pieces to a period “two hundred years ago.’’ One suspects that ina day before 
any systematic studies of old furniture had been undertaken, the names Tudor 
and Elizabethan held a pleasant suggestion of far-off and blurred antiquity 
which was found convenient to explain away such puzzling curiosities. A chair 
150-years old might as well be 300, for all anyone knew of it. 

Another such mislocation is found in the case of a suite of ebony chairs be- 


longing to the 6th Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, at Penhurst Place, Kent. These 


chairs, again quite like the design of Walpole’s,” carry an apochryphal tradi- 
tion of being given by Sir Walter Raleigh to Queen Elizabeth, —in which case 
both personages must have lived to the mature age of about 150-years! More 
likely, the chairs were acquired new by Robert, 4th Earl of Leicester and Baron 
Sidney of Penshurst, who fathered a family of fifteen and died in 1702. 

One turns gratefully to a little cane- -seated side chair in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford," which lacks the carved skirts of Walpole’s chair and has ball 
instead of bird finials. Altogether credibly, this is said to have been given by 
Charles II to Elias Ashmole (1617-1692) the antiquary. Described as an Indo- 
Portuguese chair, it is believed to have reached England with the Queen's 
“Indian cabinetts and large trunks of Laccar,’’ which John Evelyn said “had 
never before ben seene here.”’# 
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Variants on a theme, this family of fairly similar ebony chairs, settees and 
tables apparently came from “Golden Goa” on the west coast of India, which 
since the early sixteenth century had been the capital of the Portuguese empire 
in the orient. The Dutch traveller Linschoten (who lived there from 1583-89) 
said in his Voyage to the East Indies (1596) that “the Citie of Goa is the Metropol- 
itan or chiefe Cittie of all the Oriental Indies, where the Portingales [Portu- 
guese| have their traffique.’’ Made for the use of Europeans resident here, as well 
as for export to the markets at home, this hybrid furniture called upon Portu- 
guese models (in such as the twist turnings, the spindled chairbacks) but with 
the enrichment of traditional Indian carving. Something of a parallel would be 
seen in the following century, when furniture after the Chippendale style was 
made for Englishmen resident in India, rendered in solid or veneered ivory 
that showed gilded carving or delicate allover engraving in the native style.'5 

One of these Indo-Portuguese ebony chairs not quite like any other | Fig.1) has 
come to the Museum as a gift from J. Edward Eberle." It appeared at Christie's 
salesroom in the late 1930s and was said tocome froma great house in Park Lane. 

As customary, its legs and stretchers are twist-turned, with carved rosaces on 
the blocks of the legs. Backposts, rails and seat frame are carved in fine shallow 
relief with a running design of tulips and asters or lotus blossoms, with curling 
leafscrolls (see detail, Fig. 2). The seat is valanced with open scrollwork, the same 
as Walpole’s chair and the Cotchele anna, Two ties of dines barleysugar 
spindles, each one sprouting bifurcated scrolls, fill the back—a design with pos- 
sibly an adventitious resemblance to the familiar Lanca- 
shire spindle-back chairs of a century later. As on the 
settee at Cotehele, the backposts here finish with twisted 
ball finials held with tiny brass flowerets, these flowerets 
repeated on shallow bosses topping the front legs. 

The same flowered carving is to be seen on an ebony 
cabinet at Brahetrollegorg Castle,'s covering the flat 
surfaces of cabinet and'stand, even the angular stretchers 
joining its twisted legs. This is from a suite of cabinet, 
bedstead, settee and several chairs ‘‘sent back to” Den- 
mark in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

The material in all such pieces was that dense and 
lustrous wood “of the true black blood,” genus Dios- 
pyros, species ebenus, known to the trade as Mauritius 7 
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ebony (for that island in the Indian Ocean midway between the Cape of Good 
Hope and India) but indigenous to Ceylon and Southern India.'° Ebony had 
been used “in the solid”’ from the first half of the sixteenth century in Souther 
Europe, was much seen in inlaid work of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods in 
England, and became a favorite of seventeenth and eighteenth century French 
cabinetmakers, whose very name ¢bénistes came from their use of the wood i 
fine veneering and marqueterie. 

Along with walnut and rosewood, ebony sometimes served for another 
sort of East India chairs discussed in an earlier issue of the Bulletin,” the so-called 
“Dutch burgomaster” (borough master) chairs, with paw-footed cabriole legs 
A pair of these roundabout chairs in ebony (probably made about 1700 at 
Batavia or Bantam, in Java) with circular revolving caned seats on the usual 
six-legged base, were formerly at Lansdowne House, Mayfair.'* Another such 
(correctly dated, for a wonder) was pictured by Henry Shaw in his Ancient Fur 
niture (1836) asa “Chair brought from Cromwell Hall, Finchley / of the time 
of William the Third.’ 

Made through the second half of the seventeenth century, all these exotic 
pieces had a lasting popularity in London, where newspaper advertisements in 
the early eighteenth century constantly mentioned the sale of second-hand 
examples, brought in by their owners some years (perhaps many years) pre- 
viously. “A Sett of EBONY chaires very curious and antique’ were offered in 
January 1730, and two months later “India chear frames, as came from INDIA 
(brought from the East Indies by the late Captain Gordon).” A little later, 
there were “Twelve curious CHAIRS of Rose Wood, richly carved, that were 
brought from Inp1A (of Captain Kemeys, deceased, at his late Dwelling house 


in Great James-street).’’ Along with ebony and rosewood, teak was sometimes 
mentioned, or “walnuttree”’ and “blackwood.” 

At the beginning of the century, importation of furniture from the Orient 
had reached such proportions that the English cabinetworkers sent up howl 
of protest. Within four years 6,582 tea tables had been brought in, 589 looking- 
glass frames, 244 cabinets, 655 “tops for stands” and so on (a very long list was 


given). The famous “Case of the Joyners’ Company against the Importation of 
Manufactured Cabinet-Work from the EAST INDIES” demanded official pro- 
tection against such competition, Parliament (who did nothing in the matter) 
being told that: “Several! Merchants and others trading to the East Indies and to sev- 


erall parts and Places thereabouts have procured to be made in London, of late years, ani 
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sentover to the East Indies, Patterns and Models of all sorts of Cabinet Goods: and have 
yearly returned from thence such greate quantities of Cabinet-Wares, Manufactured 
there after the English fashion, by our Models, that the said trade in England is in greate 
Danger of being utterly ruined,” &c &c.*° 

Oddly, chairs were not specified in this complaint, which presumably 
refers to Coromandel screens and other lacquerwork, or such furniture as was 
now being made of walnut, ivory or padouk.*! New styles had appeared, espe- 
cially to please the English taste, and the carved furniture “of the true black 
blood” was now soberly old-fashioned, appearing in the sales of second hand 
goods. Golden Goa had indeed lost much of its opulent trade, which passed to 
the Dutch in the East Indies and to the English whose connections were estab- 
lished along the Coromandel Coast and in South China. 


GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 


NOTES 
William Hallet, or Hallett (1707-1781) of Newport- the Long Gallery at Penshurst, p. 36 in The Connoisseur 
treet, later of St. Martin’s Lane, where he was neighbor Vear-Book 1951 











red to 


and rival to ¢ hippendale, and Vile & Cobb. Reter Pictured in Country Life, May 10, 1956 
in his own lifetime-as “‘the great and eminent cabinet- 
naker” (1771), Hallett retired in 1769, having bought 


Canons, the estate of the Duke of Chandos, where he 


*Catherine de Braganza, a Portuguese princess, came 
to England as the bride of Charles Il in 1662. 
‘proposed to found a family and set up asa gentleman.” Engraved 
His grandson was the Squire Hal 


The Morning Walk (1786). 


ivory chairs in Chippendale style appear 
on pp. 81-82 in Antiques, August 1943. A pair of oval- 
back Hepplewhite cabriolet armchairs dating ca. 1780 
?His house, he wrote in 1784, was designed ‘‘to exhibit re No. 


¢ Mav 2 


llected fron 
collected from 





lett of Gainsborough’s 


329 in the sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
»§§ (chairs of solid ivory with painted deco- 


1, originally belonging to Warren Hastings). 





specimens of Gothic architecture as 


standards [ models] in cathedrals and chapel tombs, ’and 


to “show how they may be applied to chimne 





pieces +Accession-number A.6791.§8-3, height of back 37 in. 
In the gallery, for 
North 
one of the south 
isles of Henry VII's chapel, the side recesses from the 
tomb of Archbishop Bouchier at Canterbury” (Marga- 


retJourdain, English Interior Decoration, 1500-1830, p.75)- 


eilings, windows, balustrades, etc.” 
example, “the great door w 
door of St 


Pictured as Fig. 172, from the Kunstindustrimuseet, 
Copenhagen, in F. Lewis Hinckley, Directory of the His- 


toric Cabinet Woods 1960) 


is taken from the 


lban’s, the ceiling from 


Lesser species of Indian ebony used in cabinetwork 
were D. ebenaster or “‘East Indian,” D. tomentosa, and 
; f : D. Roylei. 

Britain's Heritage, ed. James Lees-Milne, pp. 64-65 in ee Fe . 
hapter “The Country House.” A Chair ot the Indies, I os Angele s County Muse- 
um, Bulletin of the Art Division, Vol. 7, No. 2, pp. 21-24. 

‘Shown as Plate xxvu1,A in M. Harris, The English 
Chair (1946). 


‘The house as it was in his time, and as it appears today, 
nay be seen pp. 122-23 in John Gloag, Georgian Grace 
1956). 

'9His drawing reproduced as Fig. V 


Letters,ed. Toynbee, Vol. IV, p- 423. ’ 
December 1957. 


, p- 172, Apollo, 
Letter to Sir Horace Mann, April 22, 1775. 








Footnote p. § in Furniture-Making in 17th and 18th 
entury England. 

*An armchair is pictured by James Melton, Fig. IV, p. 
172, Apollo, December 1957. 

‘Ibid. Fig. II, p. 171. 


Two are seen, if not very clearly, in a photograph of 


*°From the petition now in the British Museum. 
thought to date about 1700. 


1 Padouk, or padauk, is a rich reddish wood from 
Burma and the Andaman Islands, the latter variety also 
called “‘vermilion wood.” As an imported timber, pa- 
douk was (along with yew, and Virginia walnut) a fa- 
vorite in Irish cabinetwork. 





A Selected List of Los Angeles County Museum Publications 


A complete list of publications is available at the Museum Bookshop 


All prices include tax, but add 15¢ per catalogue for mailing 


California Water Color Society, 40th National exhibition, 
Oct. 19 to Nov. 27, 1960. (24 pages, illustrated.) $1.00 


1960 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity. 
Paintings in oil, and related media. (32 pages, illustra- 
ted, directory of artists.) $1.00 


Craftsmanship, 2d Biennial Exhibition of Southern Cali- 
fornia Designer-Craftsmen, January 6 to February 7, 1960. 
(36 pages, illustrated.) $1.25 


1959 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity. 
Oil paintings, water colors, graphic arts and sculpture. 
(36 pages, illustrated, directory of artists.) $1.00 


Four Abstract Classicists, Loan exhibition of four Cali- 
fornia painters. September 16 to October 18, 1959. (72 
pages, all works illustrated, 4 plates in color.) $2.00 


Woven Treasures of Persian Art, Loan exhibition. April 1 
to May 23, 1959. (70 pages, freely illustrated.) $2.50 


California Water Color Society, 38th Nationalexhibition. 
Nov. 12 to Dec. 9, 1958. (24 pages, illustrated.) $1.00 


Irving Gill, Photographs of his architecture. October 1 
to 26, 1958. (60 pages, freely illustrated.) $1.00 


1958 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity. 
Oil paintings, water colors, graphic arts and sculpture. 
(36 pages, illustrated, directory of artists.) 75¢ 


Honore Damier, Loan exhibition of prints, drawings, 
water colors, paintings and sculpture. November 1958. 
(72 pages, freely illustrated.) $2.50 

Edgar Degas. Loan exhibition of paintings, drawings, 
prints and sculpture. March 1958. (100 pages, 85 repro- 
ductions, including six in color.) $2.00 


Jacques Callot. Loan exhibition of prints and drawings. 
September 18 to October 20, 1957. (42 pages, freely 
illustrated.) $1.50 

1957 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles & Vicinity. 
Oil paintings, water colors and sculpture. (36 pages, 
illustrated, directory of artists.) 75c¢ 


Costume Design for the Theatre. Loan exhibition. March 
9 to June 3, 1956. (20 pages, illustrated.) soc 


Stanton MacDonald-W right. Retrospective exhibition of 
paintings. January 19 to February 19, 1956. (28 pages, 
freely illustrated.) $1.50 

Art of the Weaver. Loan exhibition of textiles. October 
8, 1954 to January 2, 1955. (24 pages, illustrated.) soc 


California Prints and Drawings. Loan exhibition from the 
Robert B. Honeyman, Jr. Collection. Dec. 10, 1954 
to Jan. 15, 1955. (44 pages, freely illustrated.) 75¢ 


Raoul Dufy (1877-1953). Loan exhibition. July 14 to 
September 12, 1954. (44 pages, freely illustrated, 6 
plates in color.) $1.50 


Medieval & Renaissance Arms & Armor. Loan exhibition. 
Jan. 15 to March 18, 1953. (84 pages, illustrated.) $1.25 

English Silver Cream Jugs of the Eighteenth Century, Munro 
Collection. Loan exhibition. 1952. (46 pages, fully illus- 
trated.) $2.86 


The Art of Greater India. Loan exhibition. March 1 to 
April 16, 1950. (128 text pages and 138 plates.) $2.34 


Leonardo da Vinci. Loan exhibition. June 3 to July 17, 
1949. (144 pages and 77 plates.) 52¢ 


2000 Years of Silk Weaving. Loan exhibition. 1944. (63 
pages and 87 plates.) $1.56 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 


Gothic and Renaissance Sculptures in the Collection of the 
Los Angeles County Museum. Catalogue and guide, 1951. 
(185 pages, fully illustrated.) $3.00 


Catalogue of Paintings, I. “Italian, French and Spanish 
Paintings, XIV-xv1 Century.” 1954. (80 pages, fully 
illustrated.) $2.60 

Catalogue of Paintings, II. “Flemish, German, Dutch and 
English Paintings, xv-xvu Century.” 1954. (88 pages, 
fully illustrated.) $2.60 


The Mr. and Mrs. George Gard de Sylva Collection of French 


Impressionists and Modern Paintings and Sculpture. 1950. 
(78 pages, fully illustrated.) 78¢ 
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GI F TS or Bequests 


to the Los Angeles County Museum are a contribution to the cultural life of the 


community and may be designated as permanent memorials. Such gifts, 


whether of money or of objects of art, are deductible from inheritance or income taxes 











